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National Labor Relations Act 


Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act authorizes the setting up 
of a permanent Board of three members, and gives it compulsory 
authority, (1) to prohibit employers from engaging in certain specified 
“unfair labor practices,” (2) to ascertain who are the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of employees for the purpose of collective bargaining. 


Tw National Labor Relations Act, commonly known as the 


It differs from previous collective bargaining legislation in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

(1) It clearly states that it applies to “interstate commerce” only, 

(2) defines the rights of employees, 

(3) enumerates the specific unfair practices which constitute an 
infringement of these rights, 

(4) empowers the newly created National Labor Relations Board 


to prevent persons or organizations from engaging in these unfair labor 
practices. 


(5) Finally it specifies the exact procedures by which the Board 
may institute court action for the enforcement of its orders. 

The exact statements of rights and procedures of employers, em- 
ployees, and the Labor Board contained in this Act, should prevent 
the innumerable disputes occasioned by the loosely worded Section 7a, 
NIRA. In this sense the Act is a much superior piece of legislation. 

It may be pointed out that students of labor legislation in this 
country do not see this as an isolated piece of New Deal legislation. 
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They point out that Congress as early as 1888 tried to protect the 
worker’s right of collective bargaining by passing the Railway Arbitra. 
tion Act. Subsequently by enactments in 1898, 1913, 1920, 1926, and 
in 1933, this right of Railroad employees has been extended and pro. 
tected. 

They further point to the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
approved by President Hoover in March, 1932, and to Section 7a, NIRA, 

These enactments, they say, show the trend towards a legal basis 
for collective bargaining in industry, that is likely to follow a course 
similar to the developments in the railroads. The Wagner Act is one 
more inevitable step in this direction. 

For the benefit of those who have no ready access to the National Labor 
Relations Act, we publish here the major provisions of the Act with a brie 
commentary on their significance. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


AN ACT To diminish the causes of labor disputes burdening or obstructing 
interstate and foreign commerce, to create a National Labor Relations 
Board, and for other purposes. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Section 1. The denial by employers of the right of employees to organize 
and the refusal by employers to accept the procedure of collective bargaining 
lead to strikes and other forms of industrial strife or unrest, which have the 
intent or the necessary effect of burdening or obstructing commerce by (a) 
impairing the efficiency, safety, or operation of the instrumentalities of com- 
merce; (b) occurring in the current of commerce; (c) materially affecting, 
restraining, or controlling the flow of raw materials or manufactured or proc- 
essed goods from or into the channels of commerce, or the prices of such 
materials or goods in commerce; or (d) causing diminution of employment and 
wages in such volume as substantially to impair or disrupt the market for 
goods flowing from or into the channels of commerce. 

The inequality of bargaining power between employees who do not possess 
full freedom of association or actual liberty of contract, and employers who are 
organized in the corporate or other forms of ownership association substan- 
tially burdens and affects the flow of commerce, and tends to aggravate recut- 
rent business depressions, by depressing wage rates and the purchasing power 
of wage earners in industry and by preventing the stabilization of competitive 
wage rates and working conditions within and between industries. 

Experience has proved that protection by law of the right of employees to 
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organize and bargain collectively safeguards commerce from injury, impair- 
ment, or interruption, and promotes the flow of commerce by removing certain 
recognized sources of industrial strife and unrest, by encouraging practices 
fundamental to the friendly adjustment of industrial disputes arising out of 
differences as to wages, hours, or other working conditions, and by restoring 
equality of bargaining power between employers and employees. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to 
mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by en- 
couraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protect- 
ing the exercise by the worker of full freedom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of 
negotiating the terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual aid 
or protection. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2 contains definitions of important words used in the act. 


NATIONAL LABOR REGULATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a board, to be known as the ““Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board”’ (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Board’’), which 
shall be composed of three members, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the original mem- 
bers shall be appointed for a term of one year, one for a term of three years, 
and one for a term of ‘five years, but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of five years each, except that any individual chosen to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed. The President shall designate one member to serve as chairman of 
the Board. Any member of the Board may be removed by the President, 
upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not impair the right of the remaining 
members to exercise all the powers of the Board, and two members of the 
Board shall, at all times, constitute a quorum. The Board shall have an 
oficial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each member of the Board shall receive a salary of $10,000 a 
year, shall be eligible for reappointment, and shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. The Board shall appoint, without regard 
for the provisions of the civil-service laws but subject to the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, an executive secretary, and such attorneys, examiners, 
and regional directors, and shall appoint such other employees with regard to 
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existing laws applicable to the employment and compensation of officers ang 
employees of the United States, as it may from time to time fine necessary fy 
the proper performance of its duties and as may be from time to time appro 
priated for by Congress. The Board may establish or utilize such regional 
local, or other agencies, and utilize such voluntary and uncompensated services 
as may from time to time be needed. Attorneys appointed under this section 
may, at the direction of the Board, appear for and represent the Board in any 
case in court. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize the Board 
to appoint individuals for the purpose of conciliation or mediation (or fo 
statistical work), where such service may be obtained from the Department 
of Labor. 

Sec. 5 states the location of the Board’s principal office, Washington, D.C, 
and where it may exercise its powers. 

Sec. 6 deals with amendments of rules and regulations. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, join, 
or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute financial or other support to it: Provided, 
That subject to rules and regulations made and published by the Board 
pursuant to section 6 (a), an employer shall not be prohibited from permitting 
employees to confer with him during working hours without loss of time or pay. 

This subsection (2) is regarded as outlawing so called company unions # 
employee representation plans. In almost all such organizations at present th 
employer provides meeting places, pays expenses of printing plans, minutes, th. 
In others employee representatives receive financial recompense above their normal 
working wages, or are paid, in whole or in part for time taken in organization 
work, and travelling expenses connected therewith. 

If the Courts hold that this Act prohibits the payment of such incidental w 
penses by employers, then, if employees want an organization for collective bargatt- 
ing, it will be necessary for them to pay dues for the running of their organizalii. 
Such due paying organizations are essentially like regular labor unions, as thi 
term is commonly understood. 

(3) By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment or aly 
term or condition of employment to encourage or discourage membership it 
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any labor organization: Provided, That nothing in this Act, or in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, secs. 701-712), as 
amended from time to time, or in any code or agreement approved or pre- 
scribed thereunder, or in any other statute of the United States, shall preclude 
an employer from making an agreement with a labor organization (not estab- 
shed, maintained, or assisted by any action defined in this Act as an unfair 
labor practice) to require as a condition of employment membership therein 
ifsuch labor organization is the representative of the employees as provided in 
section 9 (a), in the appropriate collective bargaining unit covered by such 
agreement when made. 

This subsection (3) legalizes “closed shop” agreements, that is agreements by 
which no one may be hired who is not already, or prepared to become, a member of 
the employees labor organization, and no one may be retained in employment who 
is not a member. 

In other words, if employees want to restrict employment to members of their 
organization, and can obtain agreement with the employer to that effect, then 
employment may be so restricted. But in the absence of such agreement an em- 
ployer cannot make any such restriction. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise discriminate against an employee because 
he has filed charges or given testimony under this Act. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives of his em- 
ployees, subject to the provisions of Section g (a). 


REPRESENTATIVES AND ELECTIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Representatives designated or selected for the purposes of 
collective bargaining by the majority of the employees in a unit appropriate 
for such purposes, shall be the exclusive representatives of all the employees 
insuch unit for the purposes of collective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employment: Provided, 
That any individual employee or a group of employees shall have the right at 
any time to present grievances to their employer. 

(b) The Board shall decide in each case whether, in order to insure to em- 
Ployees the full benefit of their right to self-organization and to collective 
bargaining, and otherwise to effectuate the policies of this Act, the unit appro- 
priate for the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the employer unit, 
craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof. 

(c) Whenever a question affecting commerce rises concerning the repre- 
sentation of employees, the Board may investigate such controversy and cer- 
tify to the parties, in writing, the name or names of the representatives that 
have been designated or selected. In any such investigation, the Board shall 
provide for an appropriate hearing upon due notice, either in conjunction with 
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a proceeding under section Io or otherwise, and may take a secret ballot of 
employees, or utilize any other suitable method to ascertain such representa. 
tives. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empowered, as hereinafter provided, to prevent 
any person from engaging in any unfair labor practice (listed in section ) 
affecting commerce. This power shall be exclusive, and shall not be affected 
by any other means of adjustment or prevention that has been or may be 
established by agreement, code, law, or otherwise. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged in or is engaging 
in any such unfair labor practice, the Board, or any agent or agency desig- 
nated by the Board for such purposes, shall have power to issue and cause to 
be served upon such person a complaint stating the charges in that respect, 
and containing a notice of hearing before the Board or a member thereof, or 
before a designated agent or agency, at a place therein fixed, not less than five 
days after the serving of said complaint. 

(c) The testimony taken by such member, agent or agency or the Board 
shall be reduced to writing and filed with the Board. Thereafter, in its dis- 
cretion, the Board upon notice may take further testimony or hear argument. 
If upon all the testimony taken the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
person named in the complaint has engaged in or is engaging in any such unfair 
labor practice, then the Board shall state its findings of fact and shall issue 
and cause to be served on such person an order requiring such person to cease 
and desist from such unfair labor practice, and to take such affirmative action, 
including reinstatement of employees with or without back pay, as will 
effectuate the policies of this Act. Such order may further require such person 
to make reports from time to time showing the extent to which it has complied 
with the order. If upon all the testimony taken the Board shall be of the 
opinion that no person named in the complaint has engaged in or is engaging 
in any such unfair labor practice, then the Board shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue an order dismissing the said complaint. 

Secs. 10 (d, e, f, g, and h) provide that the Labor Relations Board shall haw 
power to petition certain U. S. courts for the enforcement of its orders that unfair 
practices shall cease, and sets out the legal procedures involved. 

This whole Sec. 10 tremendously strengthens the Labor Board, as contrasted 
with the old Board set up under NIRA. The old Board could only refer is 
recommendations to the Compliance Division NRA, or to the Dept. of Fustitt 
and hope that they would take court action to enforce fair labor practices. Const- 
quently employers disregarded 80 per cent of the orders of the Board. Now th 
Board can itself take cases to court and press for enforcement. 
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INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 11 defines the broad powers of the Board for hearings and investigations 
necessary for the exercise of its powers under Sec. 9 and Io. 

“The Board or its duly authorized agents shall at all reasonable times have 
access to, for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy, any evidence 
of any person being investigated or proceeded against that relates to any 
matter under investigation or in question. Any member of the Board shall 
have power to issue subpoenas.” 

Refusal to obey may, the Act provides, result in a court order, which if refused 
may be punished as contempt of court. Other provisions relate to procedures for 
hearings and court actions. 

Sec. 12. Any person who shall willfully resist, prevent, impede, or inter- 
fere with any member of the Board or any of its agents or agencies in the per- 
formance of duties pursuant to this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the right to strike. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES UPON SIGNING 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT, JULY §, 1935 


“This Act defines, as a part of our substantive law, the right of self-organi- 
zation of employees in industry for the purpose of collective bargaining, and 
provides methods by which the Government can safeguard that legal right. 
Itestablishes a National Labor Relations Board to hear and determine cases in 
which it is charged that this legal right is abridged or denied, and to hold fair 
elections to ascertain who are the chosen representatives of employees. 

“A better relationship between labor and management is the high purpose 
of this Act. By assuring the employees the right of collective bargaining it 
fosters the development of the employment contract on a sound and equitable 
basis. By providing an orderly procedure for determining who is entitled to 
represent the employees, it aims to remove one of the chief causes of wasteful 
economic strife. By preventing practices which tend to destroy the inde- 
pendence of labor, it seeks, for every worker within its scope, that freedom of 
thoice and action which is justly his. 

_ “The National Labor Relations Board will be an independent quasi-judi- 
cal body. It should be clearly understood that it will not act as mediator or 
conciliator in labor disputes. The function of mediation remains, under this 
Act, the duty of the Secretary of Labor and of the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor. It is important that the judicial function and the 
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mediation function should not be confused. Compromise, the essence of 
mediation, has no place in the interpretation and enforcement of the law. 
“This Act, defining rights, the enforcement of which is recognized by the 
Congress to be necessary as both an act of common justice and economic 
advance, must not be misinterpreted. It may eventually eliminate one major 
cause of labor disputes, but it will not stop all labor disputes. I+ does not 
cover all industry and labor, but is applicable only when violation of the legal right 
of independent self-organization would burden or obstruct interstate commerce. 
Accepted by management, labor and the public with a sense of sober responsi- 
bility and of willing codperation, however, it should serve as an important 
step toward the achievement of just and peaceful labor relations in industry.” 





There are many arguments about 
social security plans, but very few 
studies have been made to show 
their probable cost. A _ statewide 
study of actual cost is here reported. 


Merit Rating 
in Job Insurance 


Prepared by HErMAN FELDMAN 


Chairman of the New Hampshire Commission on 
Unemployment Reserves 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Unemployment Insurance plans are attacked on two main grounds (1) that they 
place an impossible burden on industry, (2) that they are unfair because industries 
with stable employment have to pay the benefits for unemployed workers laid off by 
unstable and seasonal industries. 

The New Hampshire Commission on Unemployment Reserves under the Chair- 
manship of Professor Herman Feldman of Dartmouth College has answered these 
criticisms by making factual studies of payrolls in New Hampshire industries. One 
of these studies is reported here. It shows the amounts that these industries would 
have had to pay during the past 12 years. The surprising fact is the smallness of the 
average, even during the worst depression year, 1932. 

Another unique result of the study is the table of figures showing the different 
amounts that individual companies would have to pay. On the basis of these figures a 
merit rating provision was written into the New Hampshire bill. This provides that 
companies with stable employment may reduce their payroll tax to as low as 1%. 
This feature will, it is hoped, encourage industries to stabilize their employment. 

The tremendous burden that would be placed on individual companies in bad 
yearsis also very evident from this study. This points to the undesirability of individ- 
ual company reserves as set up under the Wisconsin plan, and shows the advantageous 
stability of State pooled reserves. 

The New Hampshire Unemployment Insurance Bill which has passed both houses 
of the Legislature was developed entirely as a result of studies such as that here re- 
ported. It consequently avoids the weaknesses of the Wisconsin individual reserves 
plan, and the unfairness of the Ohio uniform pooled reserve plan. 
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WO main conclusions of the 


New Hampshire Commission’ 


on Unemployment Reserves 
are (a) that a pooled basis of treating 
the contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund is the only way 
to reduce to the minimum the general 
cost of such a plan and, (b) that in 
the case of New Hampshire a cost so 
figured is not likely to be excessive or 
in any real sense to burden unduly the 
industries of the state. 

The Commission arrived at these 
conclusions after making an intensive 
cost study. 

The study of the cost of the plan 
proposed by the New Hampshire 
Commission was made through the 
codperation of twenty-six concerns 
in the State. Each of these made a 
careful analysis of the amount of 
benefits which it would have paid 
if the plan had been in effect during 
some or all of the years 1923-1934 
for which they had records. 

On undertaking this study of the 
cost of the proposed unemployment 
insurance law during the past twelve 
year period 1923-1934 the Com- 
mission recognized the fact that what 
was true of these years would not 
necessarily hold with regard to the 
years following the enactment of the 
law. However this method of trac- 
ing the financial effects of its propo- 
sals gives a good idea of what it might 
cost. 

Table I summarizes the main re- 
sults of the study and shows the total 
amount of unemployment benefits 
that each company will have had to 


pay, and the percentages which these 
amounts are of their payrolls. 


BURDEN VERY MODERATE 


The most important single fact that 
emerges from this study is that al. 
though the per cent of payroll for 
benefits by the different concerns 
varies in a range from 0 to 5.31%, if 
the 26 concerns are treated as one 
group the rate required to support 
the benefit payment is reduced to less 
than 13%, a rate which, by distribut- 
ing the risk as is done in all insurance, 
makes the burden of supporting the 
plan a very moderate one. Likewise, 
in the various sub-classes, if the costs 
of the seven textile concerns are 
lumped together, the rate is less than 
2%; the four shoe companies less 
than 1%; the four metal and machin- 
ery concerns 23%; the three wood- 
working and lumber companies $ of 
1%; the seven in the unclassified 
group, less than 75 of 1%. 

Another observation that will bea 
matter of considerable surprise to 
many employers is that the costs 
even in the case of the individual 
companies is so much less than many 
of them had supposed. In the 26 
concerns included in the cost study, 
the cost in nine would have been 
nothing; in five less than 1%; in four 
between 1 and 2%; and in two be- 
tween 2 and 3%. 

Of the remaining six which reported 
benefits costing 3% or more of their 
total payroll, actually not more than 
two would have had such a rate. 
This is because the concern having 
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hese 
TABLE I 


Cost of the Plan of Unemployment Insurance Proposed by the New Hampshire Commission on Unemployment 
Reserves in 26 Concerns, Covering Some or All of the Years 1923-1934 
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wood- MMMACIINELY CONCEEN, ..... 2.6 csc cccccvcees 600 1923 9,772,734 156,464] 1.6 
; 4 of U. P. M.-Kidder Press Company.......... 150 1928 1,384, 364 42,487| 3.07 
rm Amachine manufacturer................. . 30 1925 274,684 1,011 -37 
3SI A metal trades concern............ccee08: 750 1929t 3343,984| 172,902] 5.17 
l bea Woodworking and Lumber—Total............. 200 1,878,091 15,013 8 
oe A box and lumber company............... 125 1924 1,165,186 ° ; 
A box COMPANY... 1. ++ eevee eee eeee eens 50 1926 422,947 15,013] 3.55 
Costs Benjamin Chase Company..............-- 25 1923 289,958 ° .0 
vidual 
many ETI COT ORT 1,535 18,472,111] 126,489 .68 
he 26 SE Is 0s creissservadaccnine 600 1923 9,272,874 1,810 .02 
Ne I oils ahiien ieiig ecane nines 450 1928 4,889,970 58,100) 1.19 
study, A medium-sized department store.......... 40 1924 411,881 ° .O 
. been A large department store................. 150 1930 390,946 fe) .0 
n four A specialty manufacturing company....... 250 1924 2,836, 501 54,379, 1.88 
: Orr & Rolfe Construction Co.............. 30 1925 465,280 12,200] 2.73 
wo be- Mthemical concern. ..........0sccceeees "4g 1924 204,659 ° .O 
ported Public Service Company of N. H.............. 630 1928 5,804,781 ° .O 
f their * Does not include year 1934. 
-e than t Facts for 1934 too late for tabulation. Benefit cost was 5%. 
a rate. 


having 
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the highest rate, viz.: 5.31%, had tabulations with the year 1929. The 
begun its tabulations with the year 


third highest had a total cost of 


TABLE II 


Cost, by Years, of the Plan of Unemployment Insurance Proposed by the New Hampshire Commission of 
Unemployment Reserves, in 26 Concerns, Covering 3 Prosperous Years and 3 Depression Years 





——_. 











NUMBER PER CENT OF PAYROLL 
OF 
mNEES Mn 34 °33 32 ’29 «| «6°28 
tine nweihhbnkbeds ediina nw’ 11,300 | 1.44 | 1.16] 1.3] 3.64] .81 | .96 
ree 4,530 | 1.84 | 2.18 | 1.79] 6.73] 1.30 | 1.12 
Nashua Mfg. Co. (Nashua Mills)........ 1,960 | 1.95 | 3.2 2.2] 7.9/3.4 | 4.2 
A cotton cloth mill................... | 1,200] .77] .o .o}| 3.9| 1.3 7 
Otis Mfg. Co. (cotton finishers)......... goo | .59]| .o 1'9.0] .o .0 
A cotton textile company.............. 200 | 4.92 | 8.8 4-6] 4.3] 4.1 | 4.0 
A textile product company............. Jo} .o .O .O .O!| .0 .0 
sa neh ands evkee es wes 250 | 2.79 | 3.8 T.91 60} .2 12a 
bss bitvecacatibeessoewain'’s 550 | 5.31 | 4.0 §.1} 12.7] — _ 
Shoes and Leather—Total..............45. 2,875 .98 .46 .69| 1.02] .57 | 2.6 
2) Sa 2,000] .43|] .5 e" at 6 — 
en PETE 325 | 3.6 re 4-31) 6.7/3.5 | 7.9 
Farmington Shoe Co..................: 350 | .53 4 @) 2 2 
Ee Pe ee 200} .0o .O 0 OO} O° 
Metals and Machinery—Total............. 1,530 | 2.§2 | 3.2 3-21] 12.6] 1.04] .29 
A machinery concern...............0-: 600 | 1.6 | 1.9 1.0] 11.5] .1 3 
U. 2. ae nmasaaer Frees Co. 2... cc cccess 150 | 3.07 2 $.21 9.41 .3 “2 
A machine manufacturer............... 30 | .37] .o t.o| 1:6| <6 .0 
A metal trades concern................ "50 | §.27 | §.1 3.6] 15.0 | 2.3 — 
Woodworking and Lumber—Total.......... 200} .76| .43]| 1.45] 2.0] .1 | 1.25 
A box and lumber company............ 125 .O .O .O a} <0 .0 
rere naknkad akan wel’ 0 | 3.54 | 3-7 | 10.5 | 12.2] .3 | 4.3 
Benjamin Chase Co... ........0000000 25} .o .0 .0 .o| .0 .0 
EEE OTE ET TTT TEE 1,535 | .68 
ae ih cchacccdwweneiens 600 | .02] .o .O .25| .0 .0 
BO OC Ce 450 | I.19 | 1.3 rE} G26 <g .4 
A medium-sized dept. store............. 40} .O .0 me) .o| .0 .0 
A large dept. store..... Pe EET es ee Iso} .o .O .O oj — — 
A specialty mfg. company.............. 250 | 1.88 | 1.6 2.3] 2.7| 1.4 | 3.2 
Orr & Rolfe Construction Co........... 30 | 2.73 | 2.1 3.1] 9.2] 3.0 | 2.3 
Po cccdcccesscocevess 15 .0 .O .O .o}| .0 .0 
Public Service Co. of N. H.......00.0 000 630 | .o .0 .0 o| & .0 
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1930 and, likewise, the other concern 4.92%, the fourth highest 3.6%; but 


having a rate of over 5% began its 





the fifth highest, reporting 3.55% 
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began its cost figures with the year 
1926 and the sixth, with a rate of 
307 began with the year 1928. 
Both these last two firms might have 
had a much lower rate if they had 
begun with 1923 or 1924. Thus, 
there are only two concerns whose 
rate for the whole period of eleven 
years was sufficiently high to present 
any real problem. This is, indeed, 
what the Commission had, in general, 
expected. Some of the employers 
who may have been fearsome of the 
solvency or the eventual burden of 
the Commission’s plan had not stud- 
ied that plan thoroughly enough 
to realize its many safeguards. For 
example, the fact that no benefits 
are payable to any employee who has 
halftime work or better saves the 
employer a benefit cost and gives 
him an opportunity to acquire a 
merit rating through the spreading 
of work. 


POOLED RESERVE ADVANTAGES 


The nature of the payroll burden 
is further clarified by Table II which 
indicates the total per cent of payroll 
payable during three prosperous years 
and three depression years. It shows 
that if the unemployment insurance 
plan had not set up a pooled basis 
and a constant payroll contribution’ 
creating a reserve in good years to 
meet the experience of unfavorable 
years, the costs of benefits in such 
years, if met solely in those years, 
would have constituted a serious 
burden. 

The year with highest cost was 
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1932, with an over-all payroll rate of 
3.64%; and the lowest rate for the 
twelve years, .81 of 1%, would have 
been required in 1929. Though the 
highest over-all cost was 3.64%, the 
costs in specified years of the required 
scale of benefits payable by annual 
appropriations by individual com- 
panies would have been very much 
greater. The highest rates which 
would have been payable in a single 
year, 1932, by different companies, 
were: 15% by a metal trades con- 
cern; 12.7% by.a hosiery mill; 12.2% 
by a box company; 11.5% by a 
machinery concern; 9% to 9.4% by 
four other concerns, and 6.7 to 7.3 
by two others. 

These amounts would have weighed 
heavily on these concerns in the year 
1932 if payable then, but under the 
plan proposed they would have paid 
their usual 3% or less and the extra 
cost would have been absorbed by 
the reserves accumulated on an insur- 
ance basis from previous years. This 
is why many of the concerns with 
high figures for individual years 
show a low average cost for the period 
as a whole. 

It is to be observed that as com- 
pared with the high rate of 3.64% for 
1932, the rate is cut to 1.3, or almost a 
third, in 1933, and to still less in 1934. 
This has a bearing on the fact that 
the present years are not unfavorable 
ones in which to start a plan. 

Another aspect to be noted in 
Table II is that while most concerns 
had their worst experience in 1932, 
this was not uniform. Thus, a shoe 
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company had its worst year in 1928. 
Such variations are to be expected 
and they are easily absorbed in 
pooled plans because the poor experi- 
ence of one company in any year is 
often likely to be neutralized by the 
favorable experience of another com- 
pany that year. 


MERIT RATING 


The New Hampshire Commission’s 
proposals include a Merit Rating 
scale as follows: if, at the end of any 
year, an employer’s theoretical reserve 
in the insurance fund reaches 8%, 
his rate of contributions is reduced to 
24%; if his reserve is 10%, his rate 
becomes 2%); if his reserve is 12%, his 
premium becomes 13%; and if his 
reserve is 15% or more, he is per- 
mitted to pay the minimum rate of 
1%. 

By this theoretical reserve is meant 
the excess of total premiums the 
employer paid over the total of 
benefits paid to his employees or 
chargeable to him under the rules. 

The figures obtained from the 
twenty-six concerns made it possible 
to calculate what the actual rates of 
contribution would have been from 
year to year, in those instances where 
their employment experience, as 
shown by their theoretical reserve, 
entitled them to a merit rating. 

Table III shows that during the 
years included the total amount pay- 
able by the twenty-six companies 
as their contribution on a 3% basis 
with no merit rating would have 
been $2,162,311. Actually, however, 


merit rating would have enabled gj 
but seven of these concerns to obtain 
a rate lower than 3% for some o 
many of the years involved. The 
amount which the concerns as a whok 
actually would have had to pay ona 
merit rating basis was only $1,519, 
741, or an average rate for the group 
of 2.1%. Thus the employers as, 


group would save $642,570 through 


merit rating, or almost a third of the 
premium. 

The effect of merit rating on the 
rate of individual employer’s con. 
tributions shows substantial reduc. 


tions in the percentages of the payroll 


payable by these concerns. Of the 
Ig2 individual years of payments 
from 1923 to 1934, in only 66 would 
a full 3% contribution have been 
paid, while the remaining 126 would 
have been years of reduced payments, 
involving 50 contributions in which 
only 1% would have been paid, 77 
years in which 13% would have been 
paid, 16 in which 2% would hare 
been paid, and 23 in which 2}% 
would have been paid. 

An important question is whether 
the lower merit ratings which con 
cerns achieved coincided with genuine 
“merit,” as indicated by special 
interest shown in maintaining coD- 
stant payroll groups or special eff- 
ciency in conducting business oper 
tions. No attempt was made to 
evaluate these factors and of cours 
no answer is possible until an extet- 
sive prevalence of merit ratings pe 
mits adequate observation. The 


group which profited by merit rating 
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TABLE III 


Effect of Merit Rating on Income of Unemployment Insurance Fund 


(Beginning After Third Year of Entry of Given Employers’ Data into Calculations, with Payroll for 1935 
Assumed to Be Same as 1934) 





—— 


CONCERN AND INDUSTRY 


TOTAL PAYROLL 
4TH YEAR 
TO 1935, INCL. 


AMOUNT 
PAYABLE AS 
FULL 
3% PREMIUM 


ACTUALLY PAYABLE ON 
MERIT RATING BASIS 





Amount 


Aver- 
age 
Per 

Cent 





—_—_—_—_—— 


Otis Mfg. Co. (cotton finishers) 
Acotton textile company 

A textile product company 

A woolen mill 

Ahosiery mill 


Shoes and Leather 
McElwain Shoe Company 
A men’s shoe company 
Bermington Shoe Co.}.. .........cseeeee- 
Holly Shoe Company 


Metals and Machinery 
A machinery concern 
U. P. M.-Kidder Press Co 
A machine manufacturer 
A metal trades concern 


Woodworking and Lumber 
A box and lumber company 
A box company 
Benjamin Chase Company 


Unclassified 
The Rumford Press 
A paper company 
A medium-sized dept. store 
Alarge department store 
Aspecialty mfg. company 
Orr & Rolfe Construction Co 


A chemical concern 


Public Service Company of N. H 





$72,077 ,043* 


14,139,795 
8,750,029 
1,901 ,666 
1,096,158 

531,450 
2,041,726 
834,989 


8 , 388,000 
2,532,217 
791,834 
997 5°79 


7,051, 802 
661 , 681 
225,702 

2,053,174 


935,706 
219,736 
207,422 


8,098 , 403 
35274,113 
341, 508 
296,671 
2,192,533 
303,363 
177,686 





4,032,950 


$2,162,311 


424,193 
262, 500 
571049 
32,884 
15,943 
61,252 
25,049 


251,640 
75,966 
23,755 
29,912 


211,554 
19,850 
6,221 
61,595 


28 ,O71 
6,592 
6,222 


242,952 
98 , 223 
10,245 

8,900 
65,776 
9,100 
5,330 


120,988 


$1,519,741 


362,444 
141,671 
26,017 
32,884 
10,459 
56,530 
25,049 


163,850 
75,966 
11,877 
16,554 


144,938 
19,850 
31550 
51,595 


13,901 
6,592 
3,174 


128,742 
74,971 
4,520 
6,828 
61,204 
9,100 
2,606 


54,869 








3.1 


$642,570 


61,749 

120,829 

31,032 
° 

5,484 

4,722 
° 


14,170 
° 


3,048 


114,210 

23,252 

55725 

2,072 

4,571 
° 


2,724 


66,119 








*Includes corrections totalling 199 


{Data given to 1933 only. Payroll for 1934 assumed to be same as 1933. 
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includes a public utility, which is a 
sheltered industry; several companies 
in which the normal practice is not 
to lay off employees at all but to 
distribute work; and several concerns 
engaged in making standard products. 
But there was enough variation with- 
in allied industries to suggest that 
individual efficiency of concerns was a 
factor. 

This analysis of the costs of the 
New Hampshire bill as affected by 
merit ratings has, of course, been 
exploratory. It is an initial attempt 
to put the subject on an objective 
basis. Since merit ratings are not 
permitted by the bill until 1941, there 
will be time to study the subject in 
more detail from the actual records 
available for all concerns covered by 
the measure. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The making of this survey on a 
uniform basis involved certain tech- 
nical problems which need to be 
explained. For example one obstacle 
was the fact that no record was avail- 
able as to whether employees who 
were laid off remained unemployed. 
It is clear that in many cases such a 
worker may have obtained employ- 
ment the next day or the next week, 
and that in other cases left the ranks 
of the unemployed for some such 
reason as marriage or change of occu- 
pation. In order to make the study 
at all it was necessary to make some 
assumptions. The Commission in- 
tended in these assumptions to lean 
backwards so that they would include 
all possible benefit costs. 


Therefore, in the instruction sheet 
to codperating employers, it was 
asked that any employee who was 
hired back in the same year be con. 
sidered as having been totally unem. 
ployed until the day he was hired 
again: that if an employee was not 
hired back, he be considered to have 
received benefits for an assumed 
average period of eight weeks. This 
would imply that even in the good 
years prior to 1930 any employee 
who had been laid off was unen- 
ployed for at least 11 weeks and drew 
eight weeks’ benefit after a three 
weeks’ waiting period. These as 
sumptions probably over-state rather 
than under-state the extent of bene- 
fits which would have actually been 
necessary. 

This study is one in which entire 
confidence may be placed. The work 
was done in a few cases by the com- 
panies themselves, but in most places 
with the supervision or aid of out 
staff. Mr. Clayton W. Priest was 
our field agent and with him at cer- 
tain times were associated Mr. Har. 
lan L. Reycroft, the Commission's 
executive secretary, and a number of 
clerical workers obtained from the 
FERA. There was no evidence of 
bias in any direction in the compila- 
tions made either by our own staff 
or by the officers of the participating 
companies. 


SCALE OF BENEFITS 


The terms used as the standard 
basis are indicated in the following 
summary, included in the instruction 
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sheets given to the codperating 


concerns: 


Coverage 

Include all manual employees paid 
on hourly, daily or weekly basis, 
who constitute the labor force, 
no matter what they earn. 

Include salaried workers, foremen, 
and minor executives who earn 
up to $150 a month or $1800 a 
year. 


Eligibility 

Exclude those who voluntarily quit, 
and those discharged for cause, 
and those unemployed because 
of a strike existing in your 
concern. : 


Waiting Period 
Benefits to begin after employee 
has suffered three consecutive 
weeks of full unemployment 
within any six months period or 
four cumulative weeks in such 
six months. In cumulating un- 
employment, omit any unem- 
ployment in week when employee 
has worked five days (or earned 
80% of his average wage), but 
include any time in week when 
he worked less than five days, or 
earned less than 80%, except 
weeks when legal holidays 
occurred, in which case count all 
the time less than three days. 


Amount of Benefits to be Paid for Total 
Unemployment 


1.50% of normal full-time weekly 
wage, but with a maximum of 


$14.00 per week and a minimum 
of $6.00. 

. Duration of benefits to be one 
week of benefit for every three 
weeks of employment in year 
preceding and of last week of 
employment, with a maximum of 
16 weeks in any year. 

(Note: Assume all employees laid 
off were unemployed. In case of 
employee hired back in same 
year assume total unemployment 
until date on which he is re- 
employed; in case of employees 
laid off who were not hired back, 
assume an average benefit period 
of eight weeks in all cases.) 


Amount of Benefit for Partial Unem- 


ployment 


1. Pay the difference between what 
the employee actually earned and 
50% of his normal full-time wage. 
(Figure this by any reasonable 
method. ,Of course the same 
waiting period as indicated with 
regard to total unemployment 
applies and also the same total 
maximum and minimum.) 

. The duration of benefits for 
partial unemployment is limited 
by the maximum cash benefit to 
which an employee would be 
entitled if he were totally unem- 
ployed, therefore an employee 
who is working a day or two a 
week might be on partial benefit 
for 20 weeks or more, depending 
upon the circumstances. 





Employer 


Employee Relations are 


Placed on a Sound Basis, through 
Strategic Maneouvres in Conferences, 
Checked by Analyses of Adequate 
Conference Reports. 


Conference 
Management 


ONFERENCES and negotia- 
tions between employers and 


employee organizations are an 
important means of improving the re- 
lationship between them. How to 
make the best use of conferences for 
this purpose is the subject of this 
third and concluding paper on joint 
negotiating conferences. 


HOW TO DEVELOP EFFECTIVE 
STRATEGY 


Strategy is usually a military term 
applied to warfare. It is used in a 
similar sense here, to describe the 
best maneouvering in the fight for in- 
dustrial peace. In our recent diffi- 
culties, the many situations have de- 
veloped from a few common causes. 
The best strategy is to avoid these, 


CHARLES S. SLOCOMBE 
Personnel Research Federation 


or to clear them up as soon as pos 
sible. 

Avoidance of straight refusals. When 
employee requests cannot be granted, 
management should not resort to 
blank refusals. ; 

Requests for a general wage in- 
crease by employee representatives 
are frequently refused point blank, 
sometimes with statements or figures 
purporting to show that wage rates 
are the same as prevailing rates. 

Such summary refusals are unsatis- 
factory to employees, and do nothing 
to add to employee goodwill. 

In one company recently such an 
employee request was met with an 
open mind. Employees stated that 
they were suffering hardship because 
of the increased cost of living, and 
brought figures published by the Dept. 
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CONFERENCE MANAGEMENT 


of Labor proving their point. Man- 
agement representatives admitted the 
fairness of the request, and indicated 
their sympathy with employees. 
They stated, however, and showed by 
figures, that increased costs of ma- 
terials had boosted production costs. 
They showed how because the com- 
petitive situation prevented raising 
prices, and how because the company 
did not wish to reduce wages and 
could not raise prices, it had to oper- 
ate at a loss. The company was 
therefore in a situation exactly similar 
to that of employees, and was suf- 
fering hardship due to the same 


causes. 

Because of these factors it could 
not increase its labor costs without 
increasing prices and probably reduc- 
ing sales, production and laying off 


men. This was the true situation of 
the company, and time was taken to 
discuss it fully with employees, so 
that they were convinced of its truth. 
Thus a big step forward was taken in 
educating employees to see that their 
interests were bound up with those 
of the company, that they were sub- 
ject to the same economic forces, and 
the bond of understanding between 
employees and the company was 
strengthened. 

Many examples of strategy to 
avoid refusals and make the occasion 
one for improving relations might be 
given. Analysis of conference re- 
Ports shows them clearly, and points 
to the necessity of making this type 
of strategy part of company policy. 

How to deal with ill defined dissatis- 
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factions. The methods are (a) by 
asking for definite, possibly written, 
requests that can be given considera- 
tion, (b) by appointing a joint sub- 
committee to investigate, (c) by ask- 
ing the personnel department to study 
and recommend. This is illustrated 
on page gg below in the case of em- 
ployees dissatisfied with methods of 
wage payment. 

How to avoid repetition of dissatis- 
factions. The best method is to exa- 
mine each grievance or complaint to 
see if it is a single case of some com- 
mon personnel practice which is liable 
to lead to future trouble. For ex- 
ample in one company an employee 
‘was fired because he was found in a 
cafeteria drinking coffee. (He had an 
outside job which required his being 
on the street much of his time.) His 
case was brought up by the employee 
body but his discharge was accepted 
by them as just, because it was shown 
that the man was in the habit of fre- 
quenting such places and loitering for 
long periods. But employees re- 
garded the rule against entering a 
cafeteria as too strict, so this one rule 
was revised to prohibit loitering only. 

Subsequently in the same company 
an employee on an inside job, was 
discharged for not being at his par- 
ticular place of duty. In this case 
employee representatives secured re- 
instatement, by showing that the job 
specifications had been revised since 
the rules regarding it were written. 

This second case would not have 
occurred, if a thorough revision of all 
rules had been made, when the first 
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case showed that the rules required 
revision. 

ts To avoid repetitions of such com- 
plaints, it would be good strategy for 
the company to have rules studied, 
to discover unsuitable ones and where 
necessary revise them, to bring them 
up to date. Other examples abound 
in which a specific grievance of em- 
ployees could be used as a signal, 
pointing to the need for revision of 
personnel practices, for the avoidance 
of future complaints. 

How to deal with minorities. Ina 
company recently, one of six em- 
ployee representatives consistently 
stood out as a one man minority, re- 
fusing all compromises of manage- 
ment. He was voted down by the 
others, and was evidently much dis- 
satisfied. If this man really voiced 
the views of the 3500 employees in 
the single plant that he represented, 
management would have been wise 
to investigate the situation, find the 
causes of the attitude of the em- 
ployees of this plant, towards the 
company, and develop means of 
bringing them into line with other 
plants. 

The strategy of letting other em- 
ployees vote the one man down might 
have been right under the circum- 
stances, but it was dangerous to let 
the matter rest there. 

In another company out of 10,000 
employees in a plant, Io per cent 
belong to an unaffiliated union, and 
take no part in the employer repre- 
sentation plan. When one or more 


of its members has an unsatisfied 
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grievance, or on other occasions 
deemed strategic, this union threat. 
ens to walk out and cause a stoppage 
in production. Inasmuch as similar 
situations in other companies in the 
same industry have developed strikes, 
with riots and bloodshed, it would be 
strategic for this company to take 
steps to assimilate this minority, re- 
duce their numbers, or work out 
agreed principles of codperation and 
relationship to the majority group. 

In a third company it was found 
that elected representatives were, in 
almost all cases, employees with un- 
satisfactory employment records, ab- 
senteeism, spoilt work, accidents, 
insubordination, etc. This happened 
for several years, and showed that 
employee organization was controlled 
by an agressive minority of em- 
ployees, who were anti-company in 
their attitudes, rather by the majority 
who showed by their work that they 
sought to codperate, and were aware 
of their own true interests. 

The company saw the dangers of 
the situation, and organized a con- 
ference plan of employee education 
which effectively convinced the ma- 
jority of employees of the company’s 
sincere interest in their welfare. This 
so changed their view of the way in 
which they could best obtain what 
they wanted, that they proceeded to 
elect as representatives self respect- 
ing employees who did their work 
properly, who were intelligent in see- 
ing that codperation was the best 
policy, and who despised slackers who 
sought to get something for nothing. 
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General. The basic strategic prob- 
lem of industrial relations is the fact 
that, in well managed companies, 
there are ordinarily from 60~70 per 
cent of employees whose outlook and 
attitude towards their work and the 
company leads them to be generally 
codperative; there are another 15-5 
per cent whose attitude is just the 
opposite, who believe in getting as 
much as they can when they can, 
without reference to its long run ef- 
fect upon the company, or on the se- 
curity of their own jobs; in between 
are 25 per cent of doubters who swing 
from one group to the other accord- 
ing to the circumstances. 

The strategic problem is to pre- 
vent the minority from recruiting the 
doubters, and encroaching on the 
ranks of the codperative employees. 
Mistakes in conference strategy, or 
in personnel policies, which affect the 
attitude of the doubters and the co- 
operators are excellent campaign ma- 
terial for the aggressive minority. 
With a repetition of mistakes doubt- 
ers become confirmed non-codpera- 
tors, and some of the majority be- 
come doubters. 

In some companies, if not in all, 
where there is any form of employee 
organization, the aggressive minority 
have more representatives than their 
numbers warrant. This makes con- 
ference strategy all the more neces- 
sary, because these minority repre- 
sentatives put forward requests for 
more than they are fairly entitled to. 
Because these representatives know 
that the majority of employees are 
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not behind them, they can exert no 
great pressure to have requests 
granted. Hence, the high proportion 
of requests not granted, which stud- 
ies of joint conferences show. 

Management cannot possibly grant 
many of the requests emanating from 
this minority group, but great care 
is necessary, in turning down these 
requests, to see that it is not done in 
such manner as offends or affects the 
attitudes of doubters and coGperators. 
On the other hand, while firmness 
with the minority is necessary, care 
must be taken not to harden their re- 
sistance to the company, nor to offend 
them personally so that they are stim- 
ulated to campaign more aggres- 
sively. If possible strategy should 
seek to bring them to a state of rea- 
sonableness. 

Basically, winning and retaining 
the codperation of the majority de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the com- 
pany in its statements of a fair policy, 
and upon the soundness of its personnel 
policies and practices. Converting 
the minority is largely a personal 
matter, of management representa- 
tives in conferences so conducting 
themselves that they win the respect 
of these men, and of personal leader- 
ship on the part of supervisors in 
daily working contacts. 

As an aid to strategy in such situa- 
tions, the employment record and 
job performance records of every em- 
ployee representative, or union offi- 
cial, should be known and studied by 
management representatives who 
negotiate with them. While not an 
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infallible guide, yet it has been found 
that men with unsatisfactory records 
are most likely to come from the non- 
codperative minority. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCES 


Adequately kept and properly ana- 
lyzed conference reports are controls 
by which management can measure 
progress in their labor relations, the 
effectiveness of their strategies and 
personnel practices, looking towards 
improved relations. 

Full written records of all confer- 
ences should be kept. These records 
need not be full verbatim reports but 
should be sufficiently detailed to per- 
mit analysis. Conferences reported 
in the June issue of this Journal are 
good examples of the form, and 
amount of detail, necessary. 

(1) A comparison of matters dis- 


cussed last year with those currently 
brought up in conferences, the nature 
of the discussion, amount of bitter- 
ness, accusations of unfairness, num- 


ber of positive suggestions for 
improved efficiency, etc., are signifi- 
cant measures of improved relations. 
Such comparisons should be made 
regularly, preferably by high execu- 
tives. 

(2) In companies with more than 
one plant, executives at head office 
can maintain a uniform policy by 
using records of conferences in the 
different plants. They can check the 
closeness with which the local plant 
manager is following declared poli- 
cies of the company, and note his 
effectiveness as a manager of labor 


relations. If necessary, they can give 
him assistance in improving his labor 
relations. 

(3) In companies with but one 
plant, records of the local or diyi. 
sional employee councils or meetingy 
supply a similar control of lower ex. 
ecutives. 

(4) The effects of personnel prac. 
tices such as foreman training, com. 
pany newspaper, changes in wages or 
methods of payment, etc., should be 
revealed by conference reports as im- 
proving the understanding of com- 
pany problems by employees, causing 
less critical expressions and less griev- 
ances, etc. 

(5) Conference reports may be 
used as a guide to other executives 
and plant managers in their confer. 
ences. In one company a selection 
of the best reports from different 
plants is made regularly to show how 
full discussion of subjects brought up 
has lead to mutual understanding; to 
show subjects and attitudes that may 
be expected to come up in discussion 
in other plants. The reports also 
give a general impression of what 
employees in the different plants of 
the company are concerned about, 
and attitudes towards the company 
as a whole. : 

(6) Conference reports are excel- 
lent material for use in supervisory 
training conferences. They show the 
type of grievances of the men, their 
requests and attitudes, and if care- 
fully selected are excellent examples 
of how to deal with employees. 
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HOW TO ANALYSE CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


The best policy is to set up a rou- 
tine monthly analysis of limited type, 
and annually or on special occasions 
to make broader analyses on special 
aspects such as attitudes. 

Analysis by nature of subject. This 
may be under the following group- 
ings: (a) wages, (b) working condi- 
tions, (c) equipment, tools, etc., (d) 
safety, (e) welfare plans, such as pen- 
sions, sick benefits, credit unions, etc., 
and (f) miscellaneous. 

Wages, at present, constitute the 
largest number of subjects, and might 
in routine analyses be further sub- 
divided. They should include such 
requests as those for straight in- 
creases, change of weekly base, de- 
crease in part timing, overtime, 
increase in differentials, pay for 
holidays, raising top scales, and all 
the other various ways in which em- 
ployees ask for more money. 

In one company in three successive 
months, January, February, March, 
1935, the percentage of various re- 
quests for more money were 28, 49, 
and 66 per cent respectively. This 
showed plainly that the company 
would have, either to make some sort 
of concession to employees, or to take 
employees into its confidence, and 
give them a better understanding of 
the financial difficulties of the man- 
agement. Actually a subcommittee 
of management and employee repre- 
sentatives was appointed to study 
the matter. Three months later it 
recommended an increase for lowest 
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paid workers (on short time) but no 
general increase for all. This solu- 
tion was accepted by men and man- 
agement. Wage requests dropped to 
25 per cent, immediately the subcom- 
mittee was appointed, and has not 
increased since. 

Analysis by outcome of conferences. 
The following outcomes, request (a) 
refused, (b) left over for further study 
or reference, (c) satisfactorily ex- 
plained, (d) agreed to or granted, 
should be listed under the six sub- 
ject headings given above. 

A high percentage of refusals indi- 
cates, that employees understand the 
problems of management so little, 
that they make impossible requests, 
or make possible requests at the 
wrong time; or that the management 
representatives are so unskilled in 
strategy or explanation, that they 
have to fall back on straight refusals. 
A high percentage of refusals is a 
danger signal, which points to the 
necessity of further analysis and rem- 
edial action. 

If refusals are made on all sub- 
jects, our study of conferences shows 
that employees begin to confine their 
requests to wages only, and bitter- 
ness begins to show. On the other 
hand, if refusals generally decrease, 
possibly because the number “satis- 
factorily explained” increases, then 
wage requests decrease, and positive 
requests increase. (Positive requests 
are ones in which employees bring up 
matters leading to greater efficiency 
or safety.) 

Matters left over should be care- 
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fully watched, to see that the requests 
are answered within reasonable time. 

Included in “‘left overs” are some 
matters which employees have 
brought up, but which they have not 
pressed, or matters in which they 
have not been capable of making a 
definite request. When such a “left 
over” keeps on repeating in subse- 
quent conferences it should be re- 
garded as a danger signal. For 
example, method of payment of wages 
was repeatedly brought up in meet- 
ings, in one company, with no defi- 
nite decision made. This was ob- 
viously something. employees were 
dissatisfied with, but for which they 
had no solution to offer, or definite 
request to make. In such a case 
management might well forestall fu- 
ture trouble, by suggesting that em- 
ployees present a definite request; 
the joint conference might appoint a 
subcommittee of employee and man- 
agement representatives to study the 
matter and bring in recommenda- 
tions; or the personnel department 
might be instructed to study the mat- 
ter to find the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE ANALYSES 


Special or annual analyses’ might 
be made to show the effectiveness of 
strategies outlined above. For ex- 


ample, setting up of some personnel 
practice to asimilate a minority 
might be checked, as to its effects, 
by analysing the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of this minority as to their 
obduracy, criticisms, unreasonable re- 
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quests, etc., and comparing their at- 
titudes before and after the personnel 
practice was put into effect. 

A tabulation might be made of 
strategies used, and checked against 
the effectiveness of each one in satis- 
fying employees (as measured by the 
fact that the matter is not brought 
up again). 

A tabulation of repeaters might be 
made. (A repeater is a subject that 
comes up more than once in con- 
ference.) 

A tabulation might be made to 
show how many, and what subjects, 
each representative brought up dur- 
ing the period. 

A tabulation might be made to see 
how much talking each management 
representative did at conferences— 
with a view, if necessary, to suggest- 
ing that discussion be “bounced 
about,” as it should be in well con- 
ducted conferences. 

An analysis of complaints against 
supervisors might be made, and re- 
ferred to the foreman training divi- 
sion for their guidance. 

Special analyses of adequate con- 
ference reports throw factual light 
on any aspect of labor relations that 
may come up for consideration of 
decision, and by reducing the num- 
ber of assumptions to be made, in- 
crease the accuracy and wisdom of 
these decisions. 


CONCLUSION 


Many companies today manage 
their labor relations successfully, 
without plans and analyses such as 























those here described. Reserves of 
employee goodwill built up in past 
years, or leadership exercised through 
close personal contacts with employ- 
ees, have carried these. companies 
through troublesome times. But 
frank conversations with their execu- 
tives reveal that they are now con- 
cerned, because of forces eating into 
goodwill reserves, and because of the 
different attitudes of young employ- 
ees of today, who are not so suscep- 
tible to the influence of executive 
leadership. 

In other companies, executives 
have attempted to manage their labor 
relations, relying on their own judg- 
ment and experience, without the aid 
of scientific personnel methods. Some 
have succeeded, others have found 
themselves suddenly and unexpect- 
edly plunged into dissensions and 
strife. 

In companies whose executives 
have adopted every appropriate de- 
vice, to supplement their own judg- 
ment, to control the actions of their 
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subordinates, and to learn the desires 
of their employees, labor relations 
are found most satisfactory. 

The studies of conference methods 
in all three types of companies, (some 
unionized, some not) reported in this 
series of three papers (Personnel 
Journal, May, June, September, 1935) 
are factual analyses, resulting in the 
derivation of principles and practices, 
which if adopted cannot but aid in 
the improvement of employer em- 
ployee relations in all three types of 
company, ensuring continued peace- 
ful development. 

Industry has progressed through 
its adoption and application of re- 
search results in all aspects of produc- 
tion, sales, and cost control. A 
similar application of research re- 
sults, in the field of personnel man- 
agement, so that decisions are based 
on facts, rather than on opinions and 
assumptions, is a basic essential to 
the inception of another era of in- 
dustrial progress. 


American industry has for many years 
studied the best methods of paying 
workers for work. Now we must find 
the best methods of paying workers 
for idleness. 


Insurance 
and Reliet 


E. Wicut Bakke 
Yale University 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


How may unemployment insurance and relief schemes be fitted into the life of 
the unemployed so that they do not adversely affect their willingness and ability 
to support themselves? This is one of the crucial questions answered by Professor 
Bakke as a result of his five years study of the workings of unemployment insurance 
and unemployment assistance (relief) plans in England. 

Professor Bakke does not hold England up as the shining example of a country 
that has by superior intelligence developed the perfect plan. Rather he analyzes, 
with penetrating insight, the political expediencies and social forces which have 
marked the history of the English plan. He relates his findings to the American 
situation, and suggests how the difficulties anticipated here, and encountered in 
England, may be avoided. 

Those who have seen the evil effects of American relief plans to date, evil effects 
on some of the unemployed that probably have made them permanently useless as 
workers, realize that, while American workers must be maintained during unem- 
ployment, every care must be taken in the development and administration of ut- 
employment insurance to see that these evils are avoided. In the following paper 
Professor Bakke presents some of his conclusions on this subject. The basic evidence 
for these conclusions is contained in Professor Bakke’s latest book, “Insurance or 
Dole” and this paper, extracted from that book, is published by permission of the 
Yale University Press. 
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RGANIZED industry cannot 
escape in one way or another 
the support of every last 

citizen in the country. No industri- 
alist has signed a contract to that 
effect. He is in business to make 
money; profits are his goal. But in 
Twentieth Century United States he 
is directly or indirectly charged with 
that responsibility. Either his efforts 
supply jobs, or taxes on his efforts 
supply maintenance. 

For a quarter of a century Great 
Britain has wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making Unemployment Insur- 
ance a realistic medium for the relief 
of unemployment. For those of us 
who in America face the coming years 
of experimentation, the story of that 
period is not without value. 

Out of the’ experience of Great 
Britain, certain conclusions impress 
themselves upon the student. It is 
the purpose of this paper to empha- 
size certain of them: 

1. Can genuine unemployment be 
defined, recognized, and tested? 

2. Can satisfactory provision be 
made for those who fail to qualify for 
strictly limited benefits, although 
they are genuinely unemployed? 

3. By what standards should the 
amount of benefit be tested? 

4. Does experience point to the 
desirability of insurance, compensa- 
tion, or relief as the most realistic ad- 
justment to the facts of unemploy- 
ment? 
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WHO IS GENUINELY UNEMPLOYED? 


“Who is genuinely unemployed?” 
This is the most crucial question put 
to any system of unemployment as- 
sistance. A worker is out of a job. 
Does that make him unemployed? 
The answer seems to be obvious. 
But unemployment is not always un- 
employment, within the rules laid 
down in the Acts. The difference be- 
tween the popular definition and the 
legal definition necessary to keep the 
scheme on a sound footing is fre- 
quently of utmost importance. 

A test that the worker must be ca- 
pable of and available for work and 
that he must sign the unemployed 
register at regular if not daily inter- 
vals, has proved practical and desir- 
able. The problems connected with 


all tests are so significant, however, 


that they should be stated. 

Earning while unemployed. In or- 
der to encourage workers to supple- 
ment their standard of living by 
casual work while they are not doing 
their regular jobs it is wise to provide 
for permission to carry on such work 
without losing title to benefit, A 
limitation on the amount which can 
be received on any particular day or 
during a week will have to be set. 
The employment permitted should be 
of a definitely subsidiary nature, that 
is, such work as can be carried on out- 
side of the normal hours of work. 
Such work opportunities are not too 
numerous. But the fear of being de- 
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clared “not unemployed” and losing 
benefit should not deter an ambitious 
worker from seeking them. 

Proof of Genuine Search for Work. 
To require a worker to submit. proof 
that he is “genuinely seeking work” 
or “unable to find employment’’ is 
theoretically sound, practically im- 
possible, and administratively inde- 
fensible. Obviously . such terms 
should characterize a genuinely un- 
employed person. But the task of 
discharging the burden of proof that 
one could be so described led to such 
administrative anomalies that de- 
mands came from all sources in Great 
Britain for the removal of these con- 
ditions. Workers subjected to cross- 
questioning, trade union leaders and 
Employment Exchange managers 
who saw their placing machinery fall- 
ing into disrepute, employers who 
were pestered by the continuous 
stream of workers applying for jobs 
that everyone knew were not there in 
order to get written evidence of their 
search, all joined the chorus request- 
ing the abolition of such a test. 

Work test through the Employment 
Exchange. But the need of a work 
test was too deeply ingrained in the 
public mind to thus go by default. 
Let the Exchange offer a suitable job; 
if it is refused the worker is unwilling 
to work. He should be cut off bene- 
fit. So simple does the solution ap- 
pear that in the United States scarcely 
a question has been raised about the 
adequacy of this test. It is assumed 


that efficient employment exchanges 
can readily and effectively function 
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at this point. Our confidence is pre. 
mature as we shall find when our sys. 
tem is in actual operation. 

The problem of unemployment jg 
precisely this: There are not enough 
jobs for the available labor force, 
Sufficient offerings are not available, 
Furthermore, not even all the avail. 
able jobs are cleared through the Ex. 
changes. That is not possible unless 
notification and filling of vacancies 
through the Exchanges is compulsory 
(a policy which has not found favor 
in England and would face powerful 
opposition from employers and trade 
unions alike). In Great Britain after 
nearly a quarter of a century of de. 
velopment and growing support, the 
Exchanges make placements which 
account for only about one-fifth of the 
withdrawals from the unemployed 
registers. A more serious handicap, 
however, from the point of view of the 
work test is the fact that such grow- 
ing business as the Exchanges can 
attract, such confidence as they can 
establish in their services depends 
upon sending the best man to the job. 
And the best man is not normally the 
one whose willingness to work needs 
testing. 

This does not mean that the Ex 
changes are useless in this task. It 
does mean that their usefulness is 
limited, and that excessive confidence 
in the ability of such agencies to prove 
unwillingness to work is unwarranted. 
This is incidentally another strong 
argument for limiting the weeks of 
benefit to a period in which the pre 
sumption is strong that a worker, still 
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living under the momentum and in- 
centives of active work, is not in need 
of work testing. Experience will de- 
velop methods of making such tests 
without compromising the placement 
reputation of the Exchanges. Cer- 
tainly to move in this direction is 
more reasonable than to attempt the 
framing of conditions of proof whose 
fulfillment is all but impossible for the 
workers and confusing to all con- 
cerned. 

Contribution tests and benefit limita- 
tions. The foregoing definitions of 
genuine unemployment are useful and 
essential whether the system is pri- 
marily established with insurance, 
compensation or relief as a goal. 
Whatever the nature of the scheme, if 
itis designed primarily for the unem- 
ployed, some such definitions of un- 
employment must be framed. But 
unemployment insurance requires fur- 
ther tests, financial in nature. The 
maintenance of insurance demands 
some relationship between premiums 
paid and benefits received. 

The original British plan estab- 
lished such a relationship. A certain 
number of qualifying contributions 
was required, benefits were allowed in 
strict ratio to contributions paid and 
in any event for not longer than a 
maximum number of weeks in the 
year. The fate of such tests leads to 
this conclusion: if any attempt is 
made to have the scheme cover all 
genuine unemployment such limita- 
tions should never be written into the 
Acts. Assuming, however, that no 
such all-inclusive purpose is set for 
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the scheme, that we are willing to face 
the fact that limitations limit, that 
within these limitations there is a 
problem to be dealt with, that the 
problem is primarily to supplement 
self-provision, can such contribution 
and benefit restriction perform a use- 
ful function? 

A ratio between contributions paid 


and amount of benefit receivable is a 


thoroughly unworkable and an irrele- 
vant measure. Fire insurance, life 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
make payments according to the ex- 
tent of the hazard, not the number of 
premiums paid. That is the value of 
insurance. A ratio rule ignores the 
situation of the man who falls out of 
work before he has had a chance to 
accumulate a credit. It bases assist- 
ance upon past record rather than 
upon the present problem. There is 
no reason why benefits additional to a 
minimum should not be given to a 
man with a recent good employment 
record. A ratio applied to all, how- 
ever, too frequently reduces or wipes 
out that minimum. Good employ- 
ment records may be rewarded, but 
that is not the primary object of in- 
surance. That object is to furnish 
protection and furnish it at once as 
soon as the worker has entered the 
scheme, or proved his industrial status 
by a period of employment. Fur- 
thermore, the worker who has con- 
tributed for only six months has much 
the same problem as the man who has 
contributed for six years. The com- 
munity of which he is a member will 
find his maintenance a burden equal 
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to that of the other man when benefit 
stops. The point is that the protec- 
tion afforded a normally regular 
worker should be measured by the 
extent of the present risk and the 
amount of the hazard which can be 
covered from the pooled resources of 
all concerned, rather than by the size 
of his individual or particular accu- 
mulation of savings or credits. 

The tests which are best suited to 
that purpose are those which require 
a qualifying proof of a certain amount 
of employment in the past year or two 
years and an overriding limitation on 
the number of weeks’ benefit which 
may be drawn in one year. 

A fund built out of industrial con- 
tributions is limited. Its benefits 
must be limited. It must cut its coat 
to suit the cloth. 

Safeguarded by such limitations the 
system may with assurance provide 
benefits as a right without test of 
need, an achievement increasingly dif- 
ficult if payments are prolonged over 
longer periods. 

Within short periods a strong pre- 
sumption exists that the worker is 
still actually a part of industry’s re- 
serve and needs only to be tided over 
till active service is resumed. As the 
weeks become months that presump- 
tion becomes increasingly liable to 
error, and new treatment is needed. 
If no dividing line is drawn, that prob- 
lem is confused. The line is neces- 
sarily arbitrary, but when it is crossed 
a warning is sounded. In this con- 
nection it must be said that no period 
shorter than six months can possibly 
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be justified as indicating accurately 
even the approach of a changed in. 
dustrial status. American scheme 
which provide for ten to fifteen weeks 
of benefit are totally inadequate jn 
this respect. 

Such limitations in operation fur. 
nish automatic evidence of status, 
No further examination before in. 
quiring committees is necessary. No 
humiliating attempts to prove a 
status which cannot be proved by 
universally recognized evidence ig 
demanded. 

A scheme thus bounded does not 
come to grips with all unemployment, 
The definitions thus established by 
no means separate the genuinely 
from the non-genuinely unemployed. 
Workers of high quality and indus. 
trial usefulness will still find further 
resources necessary. It provides no 
unconquerable protection against the 
great offensive of a depression. But 
it does provide the industrial troops in 
the front line trenches with a reserve 
of ammunition with which to beat 
back the initial onslaughts of jobless 
ness. 


MEASURES BEYOND INSURANCE 


A well-articulated program of un 
employment measures will provide 
benefit for a period of six months at 
least, drawn from a codperative mu- 
tual insurance or reserve fund. For 
that period we can be confident that 
the more distressing personal and so 
cial effects of unemployment have not 
obtained a firm grip upon the unem- 
ployed. To break off such benefit 
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before this time is to make necessary 
in many cases new forms of assistance 
before the justification for them has 
appeared. 

Should assistance beyond insurance 
be given only on proof of need, or paid 
asa right, as compensation? This is 
a question which will be answered in 
terms of financial necessity inter- 
preted by group demands, but certain 
facts are clear. Persons receiving 
help when they do not need it are a 
relatively small proportion of all 
cases. The financial saving from ap- 
plying a needs or means test is bal- 
anced by undesirable social conse- 
quences, particularly if the primary 
object of investigation is to discover 
some hidden financial resources. 
Both British and American public 
opinion call for examination of needs 
if assistance is to continue over long 
periods. In recognition of the fact 
that such an examination will produce 
a discovery of fraud in so few cases it 
ought to be made as unobjectionable 
as possible, to set the mark of need 
at a social rather than a physical level, 
and to focus its attention upon needs 
other than financial ones. The latter 
can almost be assumed. Ai realistic 
needs test as an accompaniment of 
further provisions for the unemployed 
would minimize the investigation of 
resources, necessary as that may be to 
conserve public funds. It would em- 
phasize the discovery of the needed 
paths to reéstablishment of the ability 
for self-support. Either compensa- 
tion or relief might well employ this 
latter form of “needs” test. 
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The need is for retraining and re- 
conditioning, for the renewing of skills 
and work discipline, for the direction 
of juvenile employment, for the trans- 
fer from dying to growing industries, 
for the control of the supply of and 
opportunities for workers. Here is 
the focus of universal need. Com- 
pared to the number of the unem- 
ployed who require assistance in these 
fields, the number who do not require 
cash because of sufficient resources is 
insignificant. 


AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 


The amount of benefit cannot be 
set by theoretical formulas. Theo- 
ries have varied: Benefit should be 
low, certainly lower than wages, to 
avoid encouraging voluntary unem- 
ployment. Benefit should be high, 
high enough so that the workers’ 
family can live on a decent standard. 
Practically, the level will result from 
the stress between available funds, 
the minimum standard of health and 
decency demanded by the public con- 
science, the desire of local authorities 
to pass any possible burden to others, 
and the effective organized demands 
of the workers. The least effective 
factor in this struggle is the size of 
available funds. 

No plan of assistance to indi- 
viduals which does not, during the 
time of its operation, provide a pay- 
ment adequate for minimum mainte- 
nance will be allowed to go its way in 
peace. A hectic and confusing mass 
of legislation can be avoided, the ad- 
ministration vastly simplified, the ac- 
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tual problem met, by a flat rate of 
benefit set at the point which a com- 
bination of the public conscience and 
social work intelligence determines as 
the minimum necessary for social 
maintenance. 


INSURANCE, COMPENSATION, OR DOLE? 


Insurance is that type of provision 
which guarantees a qualified worker, 
from a fund to which he has contrib- 
uted, a payment for a limited period 
after he loses his job. 

Compensation involves payment in 
lieu of work to a worker who can no 
longer be profitably used in produc- 
tion. Such a payment implies that 
an obligation rests upon the state or 
industry to provide work, that all em- 
ployable potential workers are the 
concern of these agencies, that wages 
are due them when they work, that 
compensation is due them when they 
cannot find work. 

A dole is a minimum sum given to 
a person in distress in recognition of 
the community’s ultimate responsi- 
bility, that none shall lack the bare 
physical necessities while the means 
for satisfying those wants can be 
found. 

Relative Cost. The first question 
which any type of assistance must 
face is whether the bill can be paid. 

Insurance can be paid for from a 
mutual fund limited by its own re- 
sources. Compensation will be paid 
for according to the successful de- 
mands of the group benefited. Doles 
must be paid for if the profit system 
is to be maintained. The cheapest 
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method would be doles for all. The 
next in line of cost would be a dole for 
those unable to qualify for benefits 
from an insurance fund. If the sec. 
ondary provision took the form of 
compensation, instead of a dole given 
only to the needy, the cost would rise, 
Potentially most expensive is a com. 
pensation system for all in which the 
government shares the cost of pay- 
ments. 

If our experience follows that of 
Great Britain, in a score of years, 
impelled by the pressure of organ- 
ized group interests, we shall have 
written on our statute books legal 
obligations. for compensation over 
considerable periods to workers for 
whom industry or the government can 
find no jobs. 

Relative adjustment to the workers’ 
world. The question of the particu- 
lar form which protection for the un- 
employed should take is frequently 
debated without reference to the 
workers’ familiar environment. One 
of the strongest reasons for retaining 
an insurance plan is that it is so thor- 
oughly adapted to the nature of the 
workers’ world, so accurately sym- 
bolic of his rdle in that world. 

When one begins to list the forms 
of working-class foresight, sharing-out 
clubs, boot clubs, Hospital Savings 
Association, vacation clubs, benefit 
societies, Health Insurance, state pen- 
sions, trade union benefits, he sees in 
these the same sort of provision which 
the government has enlarged and 
adapted to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Such forms of foresight are 
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Jooked upon and actually are forms 
of mutual self-protection by which 
individuals may share the hazards of 
fortune with their fellows. When one 
leaves his Unemployment Insurance 
card with his employer he participates 
in a type of provision for the future 
whose face is familiar and friendly. 
Such mutual protection against the 
unknown is not unfamiliar to Ameri- 
can workers. It assumes that, what- 
ever the justice of the matter, the 
first and, if possible, the last focus of 
responsibility for one’s livelihood is 
one’s self. There are other sources of 
security, Workmen’s Compensation 
for instance, whose emphasis is differ- 
ent. Such sources may be a harbin- 
ger of future trends, but at the mo- 
ment they do not set the tone of his 
world. 

Furthermore, whatever his leaders 
may declare, the workers are not sit- 
ting up nights planning to shift the 
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obligation for self-support to the 
shoulders of a reluctantly benevolent 
industry or a politically wise state. 
They are sitting up nights wrestling 
with the problem of self-maintenance. 
They are concerned to make provision 
for those periods in slack seasons 
which experience tells them will put a 
severe drain on their savings. They 
do require a cash alternative to wages 
(and they need it immediately, not 
after a waiting period of four weeks) 
during short periods in order to con- 
serve their resources for major catas- 
trophes. The worker thinks about 
and joins action for his rights to com- 
pensation or maintenance only when 
his own. traditionally taught efforts 
have failed him. Insurance presents 
itself to the worker as another op- 
portunity for self-produced security 
of a sort with which he has long been 
on familiar terms. 





Tue Nationat Recovery ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Leverett S. Lyon, Paul T. 
Homan, George Terborgh, Lewis L. 
Lorwin, Charles Dearing and Leon C. 
Marshall. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1935. 947 pp. 
$3.50. 

This volume is the result of a study of 
the NRA which the authors had been 
making since its inauguration. The pur- 
pose of the study from its inception was 
to follow this experiment objectively, to 
keep a record of its rapidly developing 
and swiftly changing form and activities, 
to appraise its significance as a govern- 
mental mechanism, and to analyze so far 
as possible its economic effects. 

During the process of the study several 
members of the group have for consider- 
able periods been a part of the NRA or- 
ganization, thus having an opportunity 
to observe its operation at first hand. 

This book explains the forces which lay 
behind the law out of which the NRA 
grew; it describes the organization and 
administrative procedure of the NRA; it 
details vividly the code making process; 
it presents the wages and hours regula- 
tions written into code law; it describes 
the factors introduced into industrial 
relations by the NRA and the effects of 
the NRA upon the development of craft 
and company unions. It analyzes and 
appraises the trade practice rules which 
were put into effect; it presents a critical 
examination of the NRA as a recovery 
device. The book as a whole covers the 
National Recovery Administration with 
a scholarly analysis; a completeness and 
an objectivity that will make it the en- 
during standard study of the subject. 
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CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNDER Sec. 
TION 7(A) NIRA. By William H, 
Spencer. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. 89 pp. $1.00, 
This study is an analysis of the more 

important Labor Board decisions inter. 

preting collective bargaining under Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial Re. 
covery Act. It does not purport to pass 
judgment upon the wisdom of collective 
bargaining either as a temporary or asa 
permanent social policy. It only inci- 
dentally deals with the success of the 

Labor Board in securing compliance with 

its orders and decisions. It is primarily 

an analysis of the decisions in which the 

Labor Board has set forth its point of 

view on collective bargaining within the 

meaning of Section 7(a). 

The conclusions arrived at, reflect not 
only the implications arising out of the 
analysis of the decisions of the Board but 
also the author’s experience as Chairman 
of the Chicago Regional Labor Board. 

Though the NRA is dead, this book is 
valuable because in all probability the 
new National Labor Relations Board will 
make interpretations similar to those of 
the old Board. It is advisable to know 
what these interpretations are likely tobe. 


PressuRE Groups AND PROPAGANDA. 
Edited by Harwood L. Childs. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Phila- 
delphia, May, 1935. 
There is probably not a single adult in 

America who has not received through the 

mails within the last two years several 

pamphlets, telling him of the necessity 
for better governmental personnel, or of 
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how well satisfied the employees of the 
U.S. Steel are, or of the grave dangers of 
regulating utilities, etc. This is part of 
the propaganda machinery of pressure 
ups. 

". May 1935 issue of the Annals, 
magazine of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, is a special 
number, written by twenty-eight authori- 
ties and students, telling all about pres- 
sure groups, their growth, methods, re- 
sults and probable future. Part I deals 
with interest groups such as A. F. of L., 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, American 
Medical Association, etc.; and with so 
called “idea” groups trying to enlist pub- 
lic support for peace, social security, 
women’s rights, etc. Part II describes 
how these groups work by propaganda, 
lobbying, financial contributions, etc., 
Part III shows the New Deal as a result 
of the balancing of the interests of various 
competing groups and offers comparison 
of the situations in Italy and Germany, 
Part IV shows how not only are various 
groups exercising pressure on the Federal 
and State governments, but also how 
governmental agencies are setting up 
their own propaganda machinery to affect 
the opinions of citizens. This we were 
familiar with during the War, but its 
dangers in peace time are shown to be 
very serious. 

This is a most comprehensive and sug- 
gestive collection of papers on this sub- 
ject. To those who want to know why 
the President apparently sways from lib- 
eralism to conservatism and back or why 
so much of the New Deal is self contra- 
dictory, this magazine contains the 
answer. To those who want to under- 
stand some of the currents of American 
ife that carry them along we recommend 
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this timely and most interesting issue of 
the Annals. 


GovERNMENT CaREER SeERvICE. By 
Leonard D. White. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 99 pp. 
$1.50. 

“Unless we establish a recognized 
career comparable to the careers which 
can be found in the universities, in the 
professions, and in the business world, 
the best men will go elsewhere and gov- 
ernment will get exactly what it de- 
serves.” 

In five short chapters the author out- 
lines proposals for the establishment of a 
career corps in the upper ranks of our 
public service. This procedure would 
affect about 2,500 appointments in a 
service of nearly 700,000 positions. 

New demands upon government and 
new responsibilities within government 
are creating new opportunities in the pub- 
lic service for the most gifted and the 
best trained men and women. The au- 
thor points the way to a basic reorganiza- 
tion of higher administration and de- 
scribes the essential preparation of our 
future administrators. 


SEEING AND Human WELFARE. By 
Matthew Luckiesh, D.Sc. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1934. I90 pp. $2.50. 

“Eyes are useless without light and 
human seeing-machines cease production 
when it fails.” 

This recent offering from the prolific 
pen of Dr. Luckiesh emphasizes the grow- 
ing interrelation the engineer who makes 
lighting devices and the physiological spe- 
cialist in eyes. The book treats in a 
sketchy fashion—somewhat elementary 
for the technical man and perhaps a bit 
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tedious for the general public—of the 
development of mankind from daylight 
pursuits exclusively, to our present 24- 
hour day with its wide contrasts in illumi- 
nation and attendant effects upon the 
“human seeing-machines.” The eye is 
found to be a muscle and as such, is sub- 
ject to fatigue which reflects in the entire 
nervous system. The thesis thus built 
on the necessity for higher intensity of 
illumination to reduce the muscle fatigue 
in the home and at work, is most con- 
vincing. 

Dr. Luckiesh, also calls for better paper 
stock and typography as an aid to the 
eyes. He points out that greater illu- 
mination is necessary to offset the fatigue 
induced. by poor visibility due to un- 
favorable physical properties of printed 
matter. 

This book attempts to designate (with- 
out tabulating for easy reference) intensi- 
ties of illumination for different classes 
of optical activity. The author shows 
repeatedly that the amount of light on a 
piece of work is important, but in addi- 
tion, the quality of the light and its effect 
on the person using it, are equally im- 
portant. 

“Within certain limits eyes can be 
sharpened with glasses; but there are no 
limitations to the control of light in 
quality, quantity and _ distribution. 
Upon its control depends the ease of vis- 
ual tasks and, consequently, the conserva- 
tion of eyes, energy and other human 
resources.” 

Because most illumination education 
has come from advertisements of ques- 
tionable scientific value, Dr. Luckiesh’s 
book stating technical facts in language 
of the primer, fills a great need with a 
science-hungry people. Observation of 
its lessons should bring better vision to 
future generations.—Reviewed by John 
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H. R. Arms, Member, The America, 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE IN Action, By 

. John A. Fitch. New York: Columb 

University Press, 1935. 294 PP. 
$2.75. 

Fifth volume in the Job Analysis Serie 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers. 

Part I contains a detailed description 
of the work of vocational counselors in 
schools, their duties, methods, how they 
gather and disseminate information, etc, 
and finally outlines the qualifications 
counselors should possess. 

Part II describes the placement aspects 
of vocational guidance as relating par 
ticularly to juniors, including matters 
such as registering and interviewing, re 
ferring and follow up, and contacts with 
employers, and concludes with a chapter 
on desired qualifications of placement 
officers. 

Appendices totaling nearly one hun 
dred pages gives essential details, forms 
used, etc., to supplement the discussions 
in parts I and II. 


A BriErer GENERAL Psycuotocy. By 
Gardner Murphy. New York: Har 
per & Bros., 1935. 572 pp. $2§0 
This book presents a lucid, concis, 

and comprehensive treatment of the sub- 

ject matter of psychology, non-contro- 
versial, and as simple as it can be made 
and still remain scientific. An unusually 
large number of illustrations are used, for 
which simple and detailed captions art 
supplied. The list of references at the 
back of the book gives the citations of 
experimental fact appearing in the text. 
Another useful device is the inclusion of 
a complete glossary of terms in the indet. 
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ENGINEERING FOU NDATION SPONSORS 
RESEARCH 


The research on conference methods 

in joint negotiations, the results of 
which are reported in the current 
gries of articles in the Personnel 
Journal was sponsored by the En- 
ineering Foundation, which made a 
grant in aid of the research. 

The Engineering Foundation is one 
of the few technical organizations 
which recognizes the social problems 
which arise as a result of its technical 
researches. It realizes a responsibil- 
ity for the social results it produces. 
The Engineering Foundation has a 
particular interest in industrial rela- 
tions because of the large number of 


engineers now holding responsible 
executive and administrative posi- 
tions in American industry. 


G. A, BOWERS HEADS N. Y. 
SYSTEM 


INSURANCE 


Mr. Glenn A. Bowers, one of the char- 
ter members of the Personnel Research 
Federation, and who for many years has 
served on the Board of Directors of the 
Federation, has recently been appointed 
Director of the Division of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance of New York State. 

_Mr. Bowers was born on April 2, 1890, 
in Wellington, Kan., where he attended 
school. After graduation from Colorado 
College in 1913 he received an M. B. A. 
degree from the Graduate Business School 
itHarvard and then did graduate work 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, and at Columbia 


University. He has been a trustee of 
Colorado College since 1926. 

As Director of Research for Industrial 
Relations Counselors, he was directly in 
charge of their series of studies on unem- 
ployment insurance. These are the most 
authoritative sources of information on 
this subject in America today. 

Last Winter Mr. Bowers assisted in the 
personnel organization of the Federal 
Loan Bank Board of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. He has had more 
than seventeen years’ experience in in- 
dustrial relations, business organization, 
personnel management and social insur- 
ance programs. 


MONTREAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


A Montreal Personnel Association has 
been formed this year for the sharing of 
information on personnel and industrial 
relations work among its members. The 
officers are: 

Chairman, A. J. Hills, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

Vice-Chairman, L. C. Marsh, McGill 
University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. R. Kimpton, 
Canadian Pacific Railways. 

Corresponding Secretary, C. H. Fraser, 
Bell Telephone Company. 

Publications Secretary, N. W. Morton, 
McGill University. 

Membership Committee: A. A. 
Swayne, Steel Company of Canada; Q. 
C. D. Bovey, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany; L. L. H. Miles, Canadian Industries 
Limited. 

Programme Committee: Chairman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and F. H. Morton, 
Dominion Rubber Company. 
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Meetings are held on Thursday noon 
each week except in the summer when 
they are held about once a month or 
whenever it is desired to meet someone 
passing through the city. 


BEAUTY CULTURE AS A VOCATION FOR 
WOMEN 


Good appearance and pleasing per- 
sonality, youth, adept hands, straight fin- 
gers for finger waving, sturdy feet for con- 
stant standing,—these were regarded by 
shop managers as assets for successful 
work in beauty culture, judging from 
statements made to investigators of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, during the making of a recently 
published survey of employment condi- 
tions of women in beauty shops. 

Training was found to be a necessary 
prerequisite for this type of employment 
everywhere. The two ways in which 
girls may prepare themselves to enter the 
field of beauty culture are actual appren- 
ticeship in shops or training in schools of 
cosmetology. 

From the findings of the report, attend- 
ance at schools of beauty culture is rap- 
idly superseding apprenticeship as a 
method of obtaining training, 3 in 5 of the 
women interviewed having learned at 
schools. The usual school course lasts six 
months. Almost all of the schools inter- 
viewed offered evening as well as day 
courses and included short courses for 
manicurists and “brush up” courses to 
keep the trained operators up-to-date in 
the newest styles, fads, and methods. 

In general, wages were found to be low, 
almost one-fourth of the white women 
and two-thirds of the Negro women earn- 
ing less than $10 a week. The median 
of the week’s earnings of white women 
was $14.25 and that of Negro women less 
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than three-fifths as much—$8. Half the. 
women received more and half less than | 
the median in each case. The wages of 
men were higher than those for women~_ 
the median of the week’s earnings of 
white men being $22.50. — 

Tips did not add significantly to 
women’s low wages, for the median of 
white women’s earnings including tips 
and other extras was only $16 and that of 
Negro women only $9. It was found 
that the shops charging higher prices paid 
higher wages. Method of payment also 
influenced the size of the pay envelope, 
Many of the women were paid on a com. 
mission, and their wages were lower than 
those of women paid by the week, since 
during 1933-34 they bore the brunt of 
declining business. 

Though no unemployed persons were 
included in the survey, unemployment 
had not been a serious problem to the 
white women workers interviewed even 
in 1933 since only 10 per cent reported 
that they considered themselves unem- 
ployed at any time during the year before 
the survey. Among Negro women em- 
ployment conditions in three of the four 
cities were not so good, one-third having 
been unemployed or on part time for as 
long as two weeks during the preceding 
year. In general beauty-shop operators 
are not a stable group staying a long time 
with one employer. Shop owners were 
reputed to be ever on the lookout to en- 
tice operators with a following away from 
their competitors. 

Although beauty-shop operators are 
not included in the hour legislation of 
most States, 29 states have enacted laws 
regulating beauty shop practices. Usv- 
ally such laws deal with the licensing of 
the shop and operator, the training and 
examination of the operator, and hygiene 
and sanitation. 











